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iris of Kurope this spee- 
tacle is very common. ‘To travellers in Italy 
or Spain, in Aust ia ir Ralsiem, cavtibe parts 
of Switzerland, Germany, &c, the scene will 
doubiless be fanauar. The stranger, as he 
passes through the streets cf \, hears the 
sound of voices, or, it may be, of music. and 
finds a crowd approaching, accompany ng a 
pr cession, led by Aa number of pri i¢sts, the 
first of whom carries a consecrated wafer, 
placed in a rich case, while the people make 
expressions of the greatest respect. The 
bearer of the object, so much venerated, is 
Nm many cases sheltered by a handsome 
canopy borne by four men; and various modes 
are adopted in different countries, and in 
different circumstances, to express the solemn 
reverence of the people. 


In the southera ) 


a €¢y 


In many couniries, und in some perhaps at 
the present day, it would have been unsafe 
fur any passenger, even a foreigner, on meet- 
ing such a procession in the streets, to keep 
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his head covered. In Mexico, as well as 
Rome, as some of our own countrymen can 
bear witness, Americans have had their hats 
knocked off, and some have met with still 
harsher tre atment, who for any reason de- 
layed to bow, er even to kneel to the host. 


Now this tis a subject worthy of some at- 
tenti nh at the present time, on more accounts 
than one. We do not introduce it to our rea- 
ders to remind them of scenes of fanatical vio- 
lence: but we would aid them in forming an 
accurate acquaimtance with that politico-reli- 
cious system of which it formsa part. The 
Jesuits have been recently restored to power 
and influence in the kingdom of France and 
its dependencies; and still more recently, 
viz: within a few weeks, have been sum- 
marily again excluded. Why these meas- 
ures? ‘The nature, objects and means of 
that peculiar association have now become 
subjects of attention in the United States ; and 
the scene represented in our print is a speci, 
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men of one of their favorite modes of opera- 
tion. They do not appear in all the proces- 
sions which they promote or set In motion; 
but they set in operation other religious or- 
ders, to act as they direct. In this consists 
one of the distingishing characteristics of the 
Jesuits, that they manage, by some means 
or other, to get the control of men and insti- 
tutions of different kinds, and give them such 
a direction as they please, often without al- 
lowing them to suspect their designs; and 
another characteristic is, those designs are 
politica] and extensive, but altogether selfish. 
The picture given by the author of that new 
and most popular novel, ‘‘ The Wandering 
Jew,” is so just, that its author has excited 
the rancor of the Jesuits by his work, and 
has probably done much to procure the sud- 
den removal of their order from France. 


Public processions, when skillfully man- 
aged, produce strong impressions upon public 
minds; but more effects are aimed at in many 
of those set in motion by Rome, than we are 
at first apt to imagine. Let us consider for a 
moment, the doctrines and the practices, po- 
litical as well as religious, inculcated by that 
above depicted. The chief object held up to 
view, is the wafer or biscuit, which the priest 
professes to have converted by certain cere- 
monies, into the real body and blood of 
Christ. This doctrine is to be admitted, by a 
practical and visible sign of respect or admi- 
ration. Every individual in the streets, there- 
fore, (where the plan is fully carried into 
operation,) must avow himself for or against 
the doctrine. This is one of the easy and 
cheap ways of exercising a spiritual police 
system over mankind. It is more convenient 
than domiciliary visitation, or a double set of 
spies, though not less arrogant or oppressive. 

In the next place, it humbles the people at 
the feet of the priesthood. There goes the 
ecclesiastic who has performed the miracle, 
the man who has made the object of adora- 
tion! Let the reader turn to the “ important 
Distinction,” between Christian Ministers 
and Priests, drawn by Bishop Whately, 
and given in the 23d number of this magazine, 
(page 362,) and he may be better able to per- 
ceive how all this machinery is made to es- 
tablish the hierarchy of Rome. 


But let him not lose sight of the political 
connections of scenes like this. The State 
is intimately interested in the business ; 
and the ‘secular arm’ stands ready, in 
some countries, even at the present day, 
to enforce those expressions of respect to the 
host, and the countless images, relics, &c., 
which are held up for adoration. We have 
not room to-day to add the many facts and 
remarks which present themselves to our 
minds. We have seen countries where 
this system prevails, and have known 
much of the sufferings of nations whom it 
oppresses. We would that our countrymen 
knew the long history of which it formsa part, 
and rejoice that they have more desire 
and opportunity to become acquainted with 
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it. We will merely add, that in Paris, under 
Louis 18th, we have seen the host borne 
through the streets amidst crowds, proceeded 
by twenty-four fine litule boys, neatly dressed, 
who carried baskets of fresh rose-leaves, and 
at every dozen steps, halted, turned, and 
spread them on the ground, like farmers sow- 
ing grain, to be trodden by the haughty eccle- 
siastics in their splendid dresses, who delight 
in degrading man even from childhood.— 
The French Revolution of July, put anend to 
such scenes—but the Jesuits had just begun 
to revive them only a few months before 
their late re-expulsion. We would repeat, 
that this topic is important, chiefly as a part 
of a great system. 





Chinese Printing simplified by American in- 
genuity. 

We have received, from the Secretary of 
the Presbyterian Board of Missions, two 
small volumes of specimens of the Chmese 
type recently manufactured by that society, 
om a new plan. 


It is well known to the reading public gen- 
erally, that the Chinese still adhere to thew 
ancient practice, of cutting in a wooden block 
every page of a book or other work which 
they print. Foreigners have hitherto been 
obliged to conform to this practice, in every- 
thing they wished to publish im that Jan- 
guage; and it has always been regarded as a 
most serious obstacle in the way of mission- 


ary operations, as the expense of book-ma-- 


king is thus rendered very great. The pecu- 
liar nature of the written language of that 
people is such, as apparently to render it mm- 
possible to devise any simpler or cheaper 
mode: for the characters, with but few ex- 
ceptions, stand for words; and any common 
buok, even if it should extend to but a few 
pages, would demand a vast number of char- 
acters, 


About ten years ago, however, the idea oc- 
curred to some of the Chinese scholars of 
Paris, to separate compound characters into 
their elemenis, and make a type for each. 
The thought was made public some time 
since, in one of the letters of Rev. Dr. Baird; 
and Rev. Mr. Lowry, Secretary of the Society 
above mentioned, after several years of toil 
and study, with the mechanical aid of a skillful 
hand in cutting matrices, (Mr. Dyer,) and 
such other assistance as could be obtained, 
has succeeded in procuring a valuable set of 
moulds and type, which are already in use 
in China. 

The reader will easily apprehend the nature 
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and importance of the improvement, after 
taking into view the following facts: 


1. About 20,000 characters are used in the 
most common kinds of Chinese books; far 


too many to be prepared separately before- 
hand. 


2. About one half of these are compounds, 
of two simple characters each, which are 
easily separable, and then leave but about 
250. 


3. A number of other compounds, which 
are not easily susceptible of such a division, 
are placed in separate cases, in the order of 
their radicals and the number of other strokes 
by which they are respectively formed. This 
order may be understood from the following 
remarks: 


2. There are 214 Radical characters, formed 
of different numbers of strokes, from one to 
seventeen. Most Chinese dictionaries are 
arranged first according to this simple plan: 
that is, characters containing a radical of one 
stroke are placed first, succeeding each other 
according to the number of strokes super- 
added; those with a radical of two strokes 
next &c. On this plan the types of the radi- 
cals and compounds are arranged in their 
cases. A farther distinction is made, by 
which radicals and compounds formed of per- 
pendicular strokes, are separated from those 
with horizontal strokes. 


5. The general result is, that five sets of 
cases are necessary for every printer, with 
compartments much more numerous than 
those used in printing any other language: 
but, so simple and practical is the plan of 
arrangement, that no great difficulty is expe- 
rienced by compositors in finding the type 
they want. They can reach four fifths of all 
the characters they need without stirring 
more than three steps, and all within a dis- 
tance of twelve feet. 


The works before us, printed in this man- 
ner and from the American type, (partly as 
specimens for the criticism of Chinese scho- 
lars, and partly as guides to printers,) are 
much more neat and distinct than ordinary 
Chinese printing. Weare informed also, that 
there will be a great saving of expense in the 
long run, because, although the outlay for a 
font of type is necessarily great, they may be 
used at a far cheaper rate than blocks can be 
cut + the standing price of which at Amoy, as 
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we were assured by a learned native lately 


in this country, is four cents for every char- 
acter. 





THE LAST IMPRECATION. 


Communicated for the Amer. Penny Magazine. 
A True Tale, 
BY AN OFFICER’S WIDOW. 


It is remarkable of the third and fifth com- 
mandments, that while the latter contains a 
promise of long life to children who honor 
their earthly parents, the former contains a 
solemn and equally plain intimation of 
retribution to those whose daring impiety 
to their Heavenly Father, has exhibited itself 
by profaning his holy name. The threat to 
the impious is not the less awful, because it 
1s general and undefined; and though the 
punishment of many, “ whose mouths are 
filled with cursing,” is delayed, yet my ob- 
servation has led me to think that the most 
striking manifestations of God’s anger to- 
wards man, have fallen on those guilty of 


Some years since, I spent a summer at the 
country-seat of a friend, to which was at- 
tached an extensive farm. His mansion was 
most beautifully situated on a high hill, a 
few miles from one of our principal cities, 
which, with its domes, spires and masts, its 
harbor dotted with islands, and its fortifica- 
tions, was plainly to be seen from the win- 
dows; while, in other directions, towns and 
villages, with their white steeples, to the 
number of at least thirty, with country seats, 
a winding river and its rich meadows, groves 
and gardens, completed the panorama. 

Adjoining, but not disfiguring it, was the 
farm-house, which was under the charge of 
a respectable middle-aged woman; while 
tne laborers, about ten in number, were un- 
der the superintendence of a young farmer, 
whom I will call Thomas Langton. He was 
four or five-and-twenty, and one of the most 
perfect specimens of rustic masculine beauty 
I ever saw. It required but a glance, to con- 
vince any one who saw the young men 
grouped together, that he was far superior, in 
person and deportment, to his associates. 
His industry and integrity had placed him 
over them, and his employer gladly acceded 


to his wish, to have a younger brother added 
to the number. 


Every thing belonging to the farm and 
farm-house, went on quietly for some weeks 
after the commencement of my visit, and 
nothing occurred to invite attention to the in- 
mates of the latter, until the season for hay- 
making arrived, when Langton accidentally 
received a severe wound in his right arm, 
from a hay fork. Every thing was done for 
him, that prudence or kindness could sug 
gest, and it healed rapidly ; too gas (Pea 
probability, as it left him nervous irrita- 
ble, which was an unwonted mood for him. 
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This unhappy state of mind, led him into a 
quarrel with the good woman who was mis- 
tress of the farm-house; and, in ove of his 
paroxisms of anger, he expressed, In terms too 
shocking to repeat, the hope, (though he pro- 
bably would have disowned the wish ina 
calmer moment,) that God would make him 
eternally miserable, if he ever ate again at 
the table at which she presided, until she 
had asked his pardon. which she did not feel 
inclined to do, c_nsidering herself, justly, the 
injured person. 

Notwithstanding the dreadful malediction 
he had invoked upon himself, he continued 
to take his meals as usual, for a week. 
When that had elapsed, some new subject of 
displeasure made him leave his breakfast un- 
finished, and again he called on his Maker to 
inflict everlasting punishment upon him, if he 
ever sat down to eat at that table again. 

His employer, who generally visited the 
city every day, had scarcely left home, when 
his wife learned that it Was the intention of 
the farmers, who had been instigated by a 
worthless foreigner among them, by the pre- 
tence of espousing Langton’s quarrel, to quit 
the hay-field, and dine ata low tavern in the 
neighborhood. She sent immediately for 
Langton, and expressed her surprise that he 
should sanction such improper conduct; and 
then, for ihe first time, was informed of his 
dissatisfaction. In a mild manner, she re- 
monstrated with him on the course he was 
pursuing, in taking such a step without first 
informing her husband, and giving him an 
opportunity of adjusting the difficulty. Lang- 
ton appeared much affected, aud made many 
professions of respect for the family, though 
a spoke with asperity of the conduct of the 
house-keeper, and when Mrs. » not 
having heard of the oaths he had taken, 
told him she should expect him to return to 
his work, and take his meals*as usual, until 
her husband returned, he withdrew in evi- 
dent agitation. When the dinner hour ar- 
rived, he took his seat at the table, and, 
after sitting in silence a few moments, with- 
out having tasted anything, rose, and saying, 
“T cannot eat,” abruptly left the room. As 
he walked from the farm-house, apparently 
for the purpose of resuming his work, I saw 
him from the window where I sat, Wiping 
the tears from his cheeks. No doubt he 
then remembered tbe oath he had that morn- 
ing repeated, after having broken it for a 
whole week, and dared not put food into his 
mouth. At that moment, like a spirit of 
evil, the foreigner before alluded to joined 
him, and, taking him by the arm, they were 
soon out of sight. We afterwards heard, to 
our great regret, that all, with the exception 

of Langton’s young brother, had followed 
them to the tavern. 


About four hours afterwards, as one of my 
young friends and myself were returning 
from an afternoon walk, we met her brother, 
a boy of about thirteen, running towards us, 
with a face pale with emotion. “O! come 
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home, come home!” he exclaimed,—* Lang- 
ton had drowned himself, and mother is dis- 
tracted.” We returned as fast as_ possible, 
and found all was indeed changed during our 
brief absence. We learned that one ot the 
laborers had burst into the room where 
Mrs was sitting, and, exclaiming 
‘Langton has drowned himself,” rushed 
out. The shock was so great as nearly to 
deprive her of her reason; and we found her 
walking up and down the garden, wringing 
her hands in agony, supposing that ‘Thomas 
had committed suicide, and that, in some 
way or other, she was implicated, though 
she had not intended to be severe in her 
censure, or harsh in her reproof. 

Ican never forget the few following hours ; 
not a man was at home to aid us with his 
counsel when the catastrophe was announced. 
Mr. - was in town and his wife utterly 
incapable of thought oracuion. Several men 
from the neighboring village had been hired 
to assist in the hay-field, and, not being in- 
volved in the quarrel at the farm-hous , were 
at work as usual; and, as one and another 
came up, the long avenue of trees, hedged 
in by immense lilac bushes, were constantly 
agitated by the supposition that the low, 
hearse-like sound betokened the approach of 
those who were bringing home the body of 
Langton. 

While making some hurried arrrange- 
ments, in anticipation of that dreaded mo- 
ment, I passed through the kitchen of the 
now deserted farm-house; and there,—all 
alone and forgotten in the confusion, sat 
poor William Langton. His face was rest- 
ing on his crossed hands, which lay on the 
table, and he appeared totally unconscious of 
my presence, until | spoke to him. He then 
raised his eyes for a moment, and sucha 
look of anguish met mine, as I[ shrink from 
recalling to memory. Oh, how my heart 
smote me, that | had not thought of him 
before any thing else! I could only tell him, 
that the dreadful exclamation,—* Langton 
has drowned himself,” which had crushed 
him to the earth, could not mean that 
Thomas was a suicide, and, when thus as- 
sured, tears came to his relief, and he wept. 

Langton and his companions had drank 
more freely during their dinner at the tavern 
than they were in the habit of doing; and, 
having determined not to return to their work 
that day, went to the banks of the river, 
which added so much to the prospect men- 
tioned in the beginning of the story, to bathe, 
On arriving at the spot, which was distant a 
mile or more, heated with his walk and the 
spirit he had drank, Langton challenged one 
of the men, to try which could swim across 
the river first. The tide was running rapidly 

up the stream,—the water was very turbid; 
but he threw off his clothes, and plunged in. 
He outswam his competitor decidedly ; ; but, 
when about two-thirds across the stream, he 
turned his head and shouted. The specta- 
tors, (and they were many,) could not hear 
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the words, but supposed the cry was one of 
triumph. Jt was a shriek for help! Butin 
vain. He sank in sight of nearly a hundred 
men, among whom were the best swimmers 
for twenty miles round, and rose no more. 
The shock of the cold water on his heated 
frame had paralized him. Boats were im- 
mediately rowed to the spot, but all efforts to 
reach the body in time to resuciiate it, were 
unavailing. It was at last recovered by 
diving, but life had fled long before; and he 
was brought back a corpse to the very room 
in which he had twice called upon his Maker 
to doom him to the horrors of the second 
death. Thus, though not a suicide in the 
common acceptation of the term, he was in 
a sense his own destroyer. 

When his employer returned, Langton lay 
literally “* wrapped in his winding sheet ;” 
and hs heart-stricken brother was receiving 
the constant aid of the family, to restore him 
from a succession of fainting fits; and when 
I looked from the dead to what seemed the 
dying, I realized indeed, that ** the Lord will 


not hold him guiltless that taketh his name 
: 9 
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THE SPIDER, 

It has been remarked of spiders, that al- 
though of such a form and such a blood-thirs- 
ty, cruel disposition, as to cause a natural 
antipathy in every observer, they exhibit such 
ingenuity in the construction of their nests, 
and such patience and perseverance in re- 
pairing them when injured, as to offer a 
strong claim not merely to our attention, but 
even to our interest. 

The spiders differ much in size and appear- 
anee, and some of them still more in their 
habits; yet their forms and mouons are so 
much alike, that we have no difficulty in dis- 
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tinguishing them from other animals at first 
sight. 

In our 10th number, (page 147,) we have 
given a specimen of the ingenuity of one in- 
dividual of the species, which, we doubt not, 
may have been equalled by others, in various 
ways, whose operations have not been ob- 
served, or not been recorded. 


The spider’s body is divided into two parts: 
one, with the head and breast, is covered 
with strong scales, and has six or eight bright 
eyes, without eyelids, but covered with a hard 
crust, like glass-——-two of the eyes are on the 
front part of the head, two behind, and the 
others on the sides, all immoveable. Two 
short things project from the head, like little 
saws, with claws at the ends, near which are 
holes through which poison is emitted. 
With these they seize their prey and kill it. 
When not in use, the claws shut down, like 
a kinifesblade on its handle. 

The hinder part of the body is covered 
with a skin that stretches easily, and is cloth- 
The legs are eight, and very 
active, resembling those of a crab, each with 
two larcve claws, and a smaller one onthe 
sides with which the animal holds to its web. 
Being bent, it still holds when hanging feet 
upwards. Besidesthese eight legs, there are 
two in the forepart, which may be called 
arms, Which are used only for holding flies 
and other prey. 


ed with down. 


These are not shown in 
our cut. 

The web is spun from four or five little pro- 
tuberances; and it is not begun, we are told, 
until its prey, (of whatever kind,) is nearly 
ready to be taken in the net. Many fila- 
ments proceed from each of the protuber- 
ances, Which unite at the distance of one- 
tenth of an inch. One thousand of them 
would not make a thread as large as the 
point of a pin—atifleas: so says Reaumur. 
Each of the threads which we see these 
creatures form, is said to consist of at least 
four thousand strands! 

The following description of the opera- 
tions of one of these ingenuous creatures is 
copied from Goldsmith. 


‘| perceived, about four years ago, alarge 
spider in one corner of my room making its 
web: and, though the maid frequently lev- 
elled her fataf broom against the labors of the 
little animal, I had the good fortune then to 
prevent its destruction; and, I may say, it 
more than paid me by the entertainment it 
afforded. 
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‘Tn three days the web was with incredi- 
ble diligence completed: nor could I avoid 
thinking that the insect exulted in its new 
abode. It frequently traversed it round, ex- 
amined the strength of every part of it, re- 
tired into its hole, and came out very fre- 
quently. The first enemy, however, it had to 
encounter was another and a much larger 
spider, which, having no web of its own, and 
having probably exhausted all its stock in 
former labors of this kind, came to invade the 
property of its neighbor. Soon then a terri- 
ble encounter ensued, in which the invader 
seemed to have the victory, and the laborious 
spider was obliged to take refuge in its hole. 
Upon this I perceived the victor using every 
artto draw the enemy from its strong-hold. 
He seemed to go off, but quickly returned ; 
but when he found all arts vain, he began ot 
demolish the new web without mercy. This 
brought on another battle; aad contrary to 
my expectations, the laborious spider became 
conqueror, and fairly killed its antagonist. 

‘‘Now then in peaceable possession of 
what justly was its own, it waited three 
days repairing the breaches of its wb, and 
taking, as I could perceive, no sustenance. 
At last a large bluebottle fell into the snare, 
and struggled hard to get loose. The spider 
gave it leave to entangle itself as much as 
possible, but it seemed to be too strong for its 
cobweb. It sallied out, and stopped the mo- 
tion of the fly’s wings by quickly weaving 
around them a web; and, thus hampered, it 
seized and dragged it into its hole. 

‘<] once put a wasp into the net ; but when 
the spider came our to seize it, as usual, upon 
perceiving what kind of an enemy it had to 
to deal with, it instantly broke all the bands 
that held it fast, and contributed all that lay 
in its power to disengage so formidable an 
antagonist. When the wasp was at liberty, 
I expected that the spider would set about re- 
pairing the breaches which were made in its 
net: but these it seems were irreparable, 
wherefore the web was now entirely forsa- 
ken, and a new one begun, which was com- 
pleted in the usual time. 


«T had now a mind to try how many cob- 
webs a single spider could furnish, wherefore 
I destroyed this, and the insect set about ano- 
ther. WhenlI destroyed the other also, its 
whole stock seemed enfigely exhausted, and 
it could spin no more. 1e arts it made use 
of to support itself, now deprived of its great 
means of subsistence, were indeed surprising ; 
I have seen it roll up its legs like a ball, and 
lie motionless for hours together, but cautious- 
ly watching all the time; when a fly hap- 
pened to approach sufficiently near, it would 
dart out all at once, and often seize its prey. 


“Of this life, however, it soon began to 
grow weary, and resolved to invade the pos- 
session of some other spider, since it could 
not make a web of its own. Itformed an at- 
tack upon a neighboring fortification with 
great vigor, and at first was as vigorously re- 
pulsed. Not daunted, however, with one 
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defeat, in this manner it continued to lay 
seige to another’s web for three days, and 
at length having killed the defendant, actu- 
ally took possession. 

“The insect I am now describing lived 
three years; every year it changed its skin, 
and got a new set of legs. 1 have sometimes 
plucked off a limb, which grew again in two 
or three days. At first it dreaded my ap- 
proach to its web, but at last it became so 
familiar as to take a fly out of my hand, and 
on my touching any part of the web, would 
immediately leave its hole, prepared either 
for defence or attack.” 
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The Chrysalisof a Butterfty. 


There are many things relative to insects 
which are wonderful, and well adapted to im- 
prove the heart as well as to interest the 
feelings and strengthen the mind. We have 
made several attempts, in our preceding num- 
bers, to direct the attention of our adult and 
juvenile readers to this copious and useful 
subject. The branch of it now before us, is 
one of those most curious and inscrutable.— 
The ancients appear to have been struck with 
peculiar force and solemnity, by the trans- 
migration of the worm through the chrysalis 
to the form of the winged butterfly, and to 
have derived from it brighter hopes of im- 
mortal happiness than their gloomy mytholo- 
gy could afford them. ; 

Some years since, in passing through cham- 
bers and passages in the Capitoline Museum 
in Rome, we were struck with the beautiful 
sculpture of one of the old Roman sarcophagi 
preserved and exhibited there. The exterior 
of that white marble coffin was covered with 
figures in relievo, representing an affectionate 
family mourning over the corpse of a young 
girl, It is a well known and oft admired 
remnant of ancient sculpture. At one end is 
a butterfly, just escaped from its covering, fly- 
ing off towards heaven; and it seemed to me 
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that this simple device conveyed the only en- 
couraging idea connected with a future state, 
which I saw among all the relics of heathen 
Rome. We, who have something in the 
word of God more direct and certain than the 
mere analogy of nature, may yet do well to 
allow those striking phenomina in the inferior 
tribes, to direct our attention more frequently 
to the important truths of which they seem 
the shadows, and to the more full and authen- 
ticated testimonials with which we are fur- 
nished. hee 

Whatever be the form of a chrysalis, it 1s 
usually covered with a thin, but horny skin, 
and contains the parts of the winged insect to 
which it is soon to give birth. On close ex- 
amination, at some stage of its existence, the 
eves, wings, legs and form of the butterfly 
may be perceived, with more or less distinct- 
ness, through the covering; but the mem- 
bers are packed away in a constrained posi- 
tion, though even some of the tinges of color 
may be discovered. Swammerdam proved 
more than this—vyiz. that the butterfly exists 
in the caterpillar itself; and there its form 
may be observed, especially about the time 
when the latter changes its skin, though so 
delicate are the outlines of the wings and 
other parts, that they cannot be separated 
without the greatest care. He wrote a long 
memoir on this subject, entitled “ An animal 
within an animal.” 


A few facts relating to chrysalides, may be 
easily remembered, and should be familiar to 
us all: 

Ist. The place which they hold in the reg- 
ular series of insect transformations, spoken 
of before. 

2d. The general distinction between the 
chrysalides of the butterflies (or day-flyers) 
and the millers and sphinxes, (or evening 
and night-flyers,)—viz. that the former are 
angular and the latter smoothly rounded.— 
The chrysalis above given is angular, and 
that of a butterfly. 

3d. That each species has something pecu- 
liar in the form, color, position or fastening 
of its chrysalis, by which a scientific eye may 
detect it. Some hang bv a slender thread, 
some are fastened ina leaning position toa 
twig, by a band strangely passed around th m 
both—a process, like all others of the class 
performed without hands, and apparently by 
an animal unprovided with the necessary 
means, although delicate as is the operation, 
and performed but once by each individual, 
it is always perfectly performed. 


From the contemplation of such facts, who 
can turn without a new feeling of admiration 
of the Creator, or a new tribute of praise to 
his incomprehensible greatness and wisdom ? 





Insurrection In New ZEALAND.—Accounts 
have been received from Auckland to the 27th 
March. The aborigines about the Bay of Is- 
lands have latterly been getting discontented, 
in consequence of the falling off in trade 
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and considerable decrease in the number of 
ships visiting that port—a falling off which 
they cannot account for, except that it be 
caused through the interference of Govern. 
ment.—This notion having got possession of 
their minds, they have declared war against 
the British flag, and a chief of the name of 
Heki, a ringleader, prior to the 11th March, 
had twice succeeded in cutting down the flag- 
staff, which was a third time ordered to be 
erected again by the Government, and fifty 
soldiers, accompanied by her Majesty’s ship 
Hazard, of eighteen guns, sent to protect it; 
these forces were assisted by the inhabitants 
enrolled as special constables. The town 
was attacked by the natives at daylight on 
the morning of the 11th, who succeeded in 
driving the whole European population from 
the settlement, and compelling them to take 
refuge on board the ships in the harbor, ma- 
king their escape with but little more than 
what they had on their backs. The town, 
being entirely in the hands of the natives, 
was plundered of every thing, and property 
amounting to £30,000, has fallen into the 
hands of the savages. The loss of life on 
the part of Europeans was not great—ten in 
number killed, and fifteen wounded. Amongst 
the latter is Capt. Robertson, of the ship 
Hazard, who is dangerously wounded, having 
four musket balls in his legs and arm. This 
gallant officer, with about thirty men, most 
nobly, and with the most exemplary courage, 
resisted the combined attack of about 400 
well armed savages, and had actually repulsed 
and beaten them back, when he got severely 
wounded, and fell. The fate of the day was 
decided against the Europeans, by a body of 
natives, with Heki at their head, having sur- 
prised and taken a musket-proof block house, 
which stood close by the flagstaff. The gov- 
ernor, (Capt. Fitzroy,) anticipating native dis- 
turbances, wrote to Sydney for troops about 
two months ago, but, unfortunately, they did 
not arrive here until the 23d. At present 
there is not a sufficient force in the colony to 
retake the settlement atthe Bay. 





Cumes oF THE Trinity CKurcu.—There 
are to be nine bells, three of them are old 
ones, belonging to the Church. The remain- 
der are to be cast in England, for a full peal, 
tuned and tunable for chiming. The True 
Sun says: 

‘‘ Forks have been received from there, 
which are voiced, or pitched to these bells- 
and those to be sent are to be tuned to the 
forks, to accord with those here. Dr. Hodg- 
es, an English organist and music doctor, is 
training sixteen boys in singing, for the Trin- 
ity churches, eight for Trinity and four each 
for St. Paul’s and St. John’s—to sing sopra- 
no and alto, men, of course, singing the bass 
and tenor. Female singers are to be entirely 
dispensed with. This is in imitation of the 
Cathedrals of the Church of England.” 
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THE HUMAN EYE. 
The Parts of the Human Eye. 


CASE. 


a Cornea 
b Sclerotic. 


REGULATORS. 


c Curtain 
d Ad: Muscles 
f Ad: Leaves 


MAGNIFIERS. 


g Principal 
Magnifier 





Vitreous Hu- 
mour. 


RETINA.—4 Layers 


1 Vascular 
Membrane 


2 Fibres 


3 Globulets 
4 Jacob’s Coat 


and 3 only represented. 


1 Fold of Ja- 
Jacob’s Coat 


2 Mondini's 


3 Venous 
4 Vascular 


CASE 
Sclerotic 


Having, in the six last numbers of this 
magazine, given drawings and descriptions of 
some parts of the mechanism of eyes in cer- 
tain brutes, we have reason to presume that 
some of our readers must feel prepared to at- 
tend with more interest than before to the 
curious, delicate, and complex organs of 
sight which they bear in their own heads, 
which they use with such frequency and 
efficiency, which are :o essential to their 
happiness and usefulness, by means of which, 
alone, they have obtained every idea they 
ever possessed of color, and almost all their 
conceptions of form, size, and distance, which 
now enables them to read this page. Let it 
not be said of us, that we never shall learn 
properly to value our eyes, or to be grateful 
for their possession until we are deprived of 
their use. 

We find in Dr. Wallis’s treatise on the eye, 
the above view of the parts of the human 
eye, each being represented as if separate, 


: turned upward, and viewed sidewise. 





The Cornea, a, is the hard, convex, trans- 
parent covering of the middle part of the 
eye seen in front. It covers the iris and 
the pupil. It is the first magnifier, being a 
perfect lens. Behind it is a bag of water, 
es nearly like it, which is the 2d. magni- 

er. 

The Selerotic coat, 4, is the white, tough 
and smooth skin which covers the entire eye- 
ball, except the cornea. We see the fore- 
part of it, and call it the white of the eye. 

The adjusting muscles, d, f f, act for the 
same purpose as those of animals described 
on pages 356, 394 and 408. 

g is the principal magnifier, or crystalline 
lens, composed of numerous coats, formed of 
fibres, which are more compact towards the 
centre. 

Behind this is another collection of water, 
which serves as the fourth magnifier, but 
divided by numerous skins. 





For the American Penny Magazine. 
WILLIAM, THE CONQUERER. 


The following sketch of the personal ap- 
pearance and character of William of Nor- 
mandy, who conquered England in the year 
1066, is taken from Sir William Temple’s 
Introduction to the History of England, a rare 
old book, published in 1695: 


‘““Wirttram, surnamed the Conguerer, was 
of the tallest statute among those common in 
his age and country; his size large, and his 
body strong built, but well proportioned ; his 
strength such as few of his Court could draw 
his bow. His health was great and constant, 
which made him very active in his business 
and his pleasures, till about the decline of his 
age, he grew something corpulent; from all 
which, I suppose, came the story in some 
Norman writers that he was eight feet high, 
or the size of Hercules. 

As he wasof goodly personage, so his face 
was lovely, but of a masculine beauty, the 
loins being strong rather than delicate, his eyes 
were quick and lively, but when moved, some- 
thing fierce; his complexion sanguine, his 
countenance very pleasant, when he was gay 
and familiar; when he was serious something 
severe. 

His pastimes were chiefly hunting and 
feasting; in the first, he spent much time, 
used great exercise, and yet much modera- 
tion of diet; in his feasts, which were de- 
signed for magnificence or conversation, to 
know or to be known among his nobles, and 
not for luxury; he was courteous, affable, fa- 
miliar, and often pleasant, and which made 
him the more so to his company, was easy at 
those times in granting suits and pardons. 

It is by all agreed, that he was chaste and 
temperate, which, with a happy constitution 
and much exercise preserved not only his 
health, but vigor ty the Jast decline of his 
age. 

He was of sound natural sense, and showed 
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it not only in his own conduct and reasoning 
upon all great occasions, but also in the 
choice of his ministers and friends, wherein 
no prince was happier or wiser than he. 

He talked little, never vaunted, observed 
much, was very secret, and used only San- 
franc, Archbishop of Canterbury, with an 
universal confidence, both as a counsellorand 
a friend, to whom he was ever meek and gen- 
tle, though to others something austere, as if 
this conqueror had been himself subdued by 
the wisdom and virtue of that excellent man. 

In his purposes he was steady, but not ob- 
stinate, and though constant to his ends, yet 
applicable to occasions, as appeared by his fa- 
voring and trusting the Normans in his trou- 
bles of England, and the English in those of 
Normandy ; and was either very wise or very 
happy in the arts of gaining enemies and re- 
taining friends, having never lost but one, 
which was Fitz Auber. 

He was a prince deep in his designs, bold 
in his enterprises, firm in his prosecution, ex- 
eclling in the order and discipline of his ar- 
mies, and choice in his officers, both of his 
army and his state; but admirable in expedi- 
tion and dispatch of civil as well as military 
affairs; never deferring till to-morrow, what 
should be done to-day. , 

Above all, he was careful and prudent in 
the management of his treasure, proportioning 
always the expenses of his gifts, his buildings 
and his enterprises to the treasure he was 
master of for defraying them, and thereby 
compassing all he seemed to design. 

He was religious in frequeniing divine ser- 
vice, giving much alms, building abbeys and 
endowing them, sending presents of crosses of 
gold, rich vestures and plate to many other 
churches, and much treasure to Rome. 

He was a great lover of learning, and 
though he despised the loose, ignorant Saxon 
clergy he found in England, yet he took care 
and pleasure to fill ecclesiastical dignities with 
persons of great worth and learning from 
abroad, as Sanfranc, Durand, Anselom, with 
many more. 

He wus a lover of virtue in others, and 
hater of vice, and by the consent of all wri- 
ters and the inost partial or malicious to his 
memory, as well as others, he is agreed to 
have ben a prince of great strength, wisdom, 
courage, clemency, magnificence, wit, cour- 
tesy, charity, temperance, and piety. This 
short character, and by all agreed, is enough 
to vindicate the memory of this noble prince 
and famous conqueror, from the aspersions or 
detractions of several malicious or partial au- 
thors, who have more unfaithfully represent- 
ed his Reign, than any other period of Eng- 
lish History.” 


The above sketch by Sir William Temple, 
will be considered by many as much too fa- 
vorable a view of the character of the con- 
queror, and most Americans, who have An- 
glo-Saxon blood in their veins, will agree with 
Mr. Sullivan, who, in his Historical causes 
and effects, considers William as a barbarian 
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ee 


and tyrant, although, as he remarks, “a ver 
able man for the day in which he appeared, 
whether as a civil ruler or military chief; no 
doubt the most capable and successful mo- 
narch ofthatage. So far as can be discerned, 
in looking back through the obscurity of ages, 
it was a grievous and unmitigated misfortune 
to the Saxon race, to England, and to the civi- 
lized world, that William, the Conqueror, had 
not been conquered and slain himself, instead 
of Harold, at the battle of Hastings.” 


To show the descent of Queen Victoria from 
William, the Conqueror, we have prepared 
the following table, which furnishes genea- 
logical information not readily obtained, and 
we doubt not will be gratifying to the curious 
as well as interesting to most of our readers. 


Lineal descent of the present Royal Family 
of Great Britain, from Witutam, the Con- 
queror.* 

GENERATIONS. 


1. William I, the Conqueror, ascended the 
throne of England in 1066. 


2. Henry I, son of William I, succeeded 


| his brother William IT, 1100. 


3. Matilda, daughter of Henry I, married 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, a Frenchman. 

4. Henry II, son of Matilda by Plantagenet, 
crowned 1154. 

5. John, son of Henry II, crowned 1199. 

6. Henry III, son of John, crowned 1216. 

7. Edward I, son of Henry III, crowned 
1272. 

8. Edward II, son of Edward I, crowned 


1307. 

9. Edward III, son of Edward II, crowned 
1327. 

10. Lionel, Duke of Ciarence, son of Ed- 
ward III. 

11. Philippa, (daughter of Lionel,) mar- 
ried Earl of March. 

12. Roger Mortimer, (son of Philippa,) Eari 
of March. 

13. Anna Mortimer, (his daughter,) mar- 
ried Richard, Duke of York. 

14. Edward IV, (son of the last) crowned 
1461. 

15. Elizabeth, daughter of Edward IV, mar- 
ried Henry VII, of Lancaster, who ascended 
the throne in 1485, 

16. Margaret, daughter of Henry VII and 
— married James IV, King of Scot- 
land. 

17. James V, King of Scotland, son of 
James 1V and Margaret. 

18. Mary, Queen of Scots, daughter of 
James V, married Darnley, a Scotch noble. 
man. 

19. James i of England and VI of Scotland, 
son of Mary by Darnley, of the house of Stuart, 
ascended the throne of England 1603. 

20. Elizabeth, daughter of James I, mar- 
ried the Elector Palatine of Germany. 

21. Sophia, daughter of Elizabeth, married 
the Elector of Hanover. 
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22, George I, son of Sophia, crowned 1714. 

©3. George IT, son of George I, crowned 
1727. 

24, Frederick, 
George [l. 

25. George III, son of Frederick, crowned 
1760. 

26. Edward, Duke of Kent, son of George 
ITT. 

27. Vicrorta, daughter of the Duke of Kent, 
crowned 1837. 


—_— 


Prince of Wales, son of 





* Those whose names are in [TALICcs, never occu- 
pied the throne of England, in their own right 





The Wingless Bird,or Anteryx. 
Abridged from the Magazin Pittoresque. 
For the American Penny Magazine. 

This is truly a singular name, conveying, 
to the common reader at least, an express 
contradiction. Itis not to be wondered at, 
that its extreme rarity should for a long time 
have left the wo-!d incredulous of its exis- 
tence. A Singie specimen only, and that a 
very imperfect one, was to be found in Eu- 
rope, until recently. Shaw had indeed added 
descriptions and drawings of what he showed 
as the remains of areal specimen: but, forty 
years ago, it was still by many pronounced a 
fabulous being. 

In 1534 Lord Derby presented Shaw’s 
specimen to the Zoological Society of Lon- 
don; after which a particular deseription was 
published with a drawing; and ere long five 
individuals were brought to Europe, some of 
which were carefully dissected. Two of 
them Were presented to the Museum of Natu- 
ral History of Paris, by M. Dumont d’Urville ; 
and now the singular animal is well known. 
It is covered with large feathers, soft and 
flexible, interspersed with bristles, which 
make it appear, from a distance, as if dressed 
in loose fur. In the place of wings it has 
two very small projections, something like a 
finger with a nail at the end; and it is also 
destitute of a tail. 

It belongs to the same natural class with 
the ostrich and cassowary, in its general 
characteristics, having no organs of motion 
except its legs: but it is of much inferior 
size, being no larger than a common fowl. 
It swims and jumps with surprising ease, 
and is extremely swift on foot. It inhabits 
the must dense and retired forests of the 
northern island of New Zealand, where it is 
called Kiwi. Being nocturnal in its habits, 
it conceals itself in the daytime under the 
shadow of shrubs of the cavex abounding in 
those dark and humid regions, or in the eavi- 
ties formed by the roots of the rata, (metro- 
sideros robusta.) lis nest, which is found in 
such situations, is rudely formed, and never 
contains more than one egg, which is of the 
size of a duck’s. 

This singular bird, unlike others which are 
active only in the night, has very small eves; 
yet it finds, as by instinct, the swampy spot, 
where the grubs abound, on which it feeds; 
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and, after scratching up the ground with its 
feet, dexterously seizes them, by thrusting 
its long bill into the mud. ‘The natives es- 
teem their flesh for food, and formerly used 
their feathers, to form their most precious 
mats, by working them in with their flax. 
They hunt them only at night, and then 
either catch them with dogs, or blind them 
by suddenly presenting a torch, when they 
can seixe them by the neck. When the Eu- 
ropeans first came among them, they had al- 
ready destroyed them all in some places, and 
they are now but little hnnted. 


THE WAR IN PALESTINE. 

The late dreadful civil war among the 
D:uzes and Maronites in and near Mount 
Lebanon, is attributable to the unwise in- 
terference of the powers of Europe, with 
England, who undertook to make changes 
among them in 1841. 





According to a long 
New York 
Observer, from Mr. Smith, missionary in 
Palestine, and now at New Haven, con- 
taining extracts from the letters of Mr. 
Thompson, his associates and others, the 


Sultan has been wishing to see the con- 


and instructive letter in the 


tending parties weaken, and almost destroy 
each other, as they have been troublesome 
Our sustained a 
humane, disinterested and useful part, la- 


subjects. missionaries 
boring, at great personal sacrifice, and ex- 
posure, to prevent the burning of towns, 
and the butchery of men, women and chil- 
dren, often with success. It is very re- 
markable that both parties treated them as 
friends, and with great respect, even in the 
midst of their bloody feud. 


This war had no relation to the protes- 
tants of Hasbeya, of whom many of our 
readers have had some information ; but 
the results are likely to be rather favorable 
to them, Our countrymen in Syria long 
to see some judicious measures taken, to 
secure the safety of those wretched people 
who have suffered so severely from a civil 
war, that may break out again at any 
time. There is at present no government 
among them. 





RoMANisM AND AmeErRiIcaA.—The Pro- 
testant Churchman says that “ no less than 


four open and avowed Romanists were 
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found, upon the catalogue of the New York 

Episcopal Seminary, during the last ses- 

sion. One was fiom Delaware, and ano- 

ther from Connecticut.’ 

SKETCHES OF ITALY. 
NO. III. 


_——_——_— eee 


LIVING 


For the American big‘ aiid Magazine. 
Lombardy. 

A very spirited pamphlet has just appear- 
edin London, entitled Austria, Italy and the 


Austrian 


Oppression i 


Pope, addressed to Sir James Graham, by 
J. Mazzipi, the most influential of the It talian 
exiles in England, whose private correspon- 
dence was so shamefvlly violated mn the 
Mazzini 
in an Italian pamphlet, 


post office by the former. Signor 
has before 
published in Paris, and entitled “ Recordi 
det Fratelli Bandiera,” We... 
consequences of that violation of public 
faith, in the murder of the two Bandieras in 


Calabria. 


shown, 


some of the 


after seizing them by. stratagems 


Sir James. to shelter himself fiom some ) or- 


tion of the obloquy, which he has most justly 
brought upon hims: ]f, had declared, that the 
Austrians govern Lombardy with much 
mildness and justice, foster education, and 
promote improvement in several imyortant 
points, which he specifies. ‘This, he would 
have the world believe, places the Italian 
patriots, who are opposed to the Austrian 
usurpation, in the position of mere disafiect- 
ed men, and enemies of the pub 
their country. ‘The pamphlet now before 
us, undertakes to disprove the assert‘on of 
Sir James; and, truly, the learned and pa. 


triotic writer has esieadl d, in the most 
overwhelming manner, while the numerous 
and astonishing facts he presents, illustrating 
the oppressive weight of Austrian oppression 
in Lombardy, can hardly fail to open the 
eyes of men and raise much sympathy for 
the Italians. 


And Lombardy is selected in this case, 
not because it 1s the most unhappy part of 
the peninsula, but for the very opposite rea- 
son. that it is acknowledged to be the only 
portion which is not absolutely intolerable. 

Mr. Mazzini gives us a long list of. the 
principal posts held by foreigners in the Lom- 
bardo-Venitian provinces, from which it 
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appears that all departments are chiefly fi filled 
by Austrians: the government, police, cen- 
sorship, university, philosophical schools, 

mint, post office, tobacco Inspec tion, hee. 
tier-cuards, tribunals, army, &c. The 
Central Assembly may petition fora few ob- 
roads, bridges, 
&c., and the Austrian authorities notice 
them or not as they please. The provin- 
cial and the town counci!s are somewhat 
similarly ¢ ituated. 

‘ Austria is aware that she only eneamps 
in Italy for a time,” and “as far as she can 
she resists all progress.’ When obliged by 
the public feeling, she reluctantly appears to 
favor improvement. The public schools 
are closed on Sundays, when alone many of 
the poor might attend ; and the law forbids 
the admission of children poorly clad. Pub- 
lic and infant schools, demanded and often 
established by the people, s she almost ruins, 
and by means often ingeniously bad. “ Sub- 
jects,” says the school catechism, “ ought to 
behave towards their sovereign lke slaves 
towards their master,’ because he is so. and 
controls their persons and property. Nota 

vord of Italian history is taught. In the 
evita a complete course cannot be 
gone through untilthe 25th year. ‘The Ly- 
ceums teach an obscure German philosophy, 
and nothing of Italian literature. Profes- 
sors are made j in the Universities only after 
answering questions sent from Vienna, ina 
manner approved there. ‘They must teach 
by Vienna themes ; and any expression op- 
posed to Austrian views is followed by ex- 
pulsion. In political science, the stu dent is 
confined wholly to the answers in his books; 
and subjected to restrictions and often indig- 
nities from German police. ‘The expenses 
are great, the delays numerous. 

The best works are not accessible in the 
libraries, and there working-men are not ad- 
mitted. In the bookstores no foreign works 
except immoral romances. Nothing can be 
printed which has not been approved by 
five or six censors. ‘There are no newspa- 
pers, except government gazettes, and these 
are taxed two cents a copy. No literary 
journal can exist without permission from 
Vienna, and Francis Ist said, in 1821, “T 

wish my subjects may only learn to read 
‘ii write.’ Not more than one titerary 
man of note has escaped persecution, yet 
Austria pretends to patronize learning ! 


60,000 livres are annually sent to Vien- 
na in money, by about five millions of peo- 
ple. The capitation tax, that on trades and 
labor, and the exclusion of all foreign goods 
except German, are ruinous. The guards of ¢ 
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the customs, &c., are very numerous and 
the worst of men, who often smuggle them- 
selves. Salt, tobacco and nitre are monopo- 
lized, and salt is at double and triple its 
price in neighboring countries. Reve- 
nue is raised on lotteries. Stamps are re- 
quired in every contract, even agreements 
for a day, and almost anything else possible. 
The stamp law is very obscure, but its vio- 
lation is punished by fine and distraint. 

In these and many other ways, Lombardy 
is more burthened than other parts of the 
Austrian empire. ‘Though its population is 
less than one-eighth of the whole empire, it 
pays more than one quarter of the reve- 
nue. Milan is ruined by the contraband 
trade thus produced ; and internal trade is 
embarrassed by many needless obstacles. 





JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


. EDWARD’S SUMMER WALKS. 
Edward did not really go to school in the 
summer, but had lessons set him at home, 
and recited sometimes to his father and some- 
times to his mother. After they were over, 
towards evening, he usually took a walk, in 
company with his sisters and their young 
friends, or with his own. Occasionally one 


of his parents was of the party, and now and 
then both of them. 


In July and August some of the trees 
were filled with caterpillars, which ate the 
leaves, and then changing to the chrysalis 
state, disappeared. Many persons, walking 
under the trees during the time when the 
caterpillars were most numerous, appeared 
to be greatly annoyed by them; and some, 
especially ladies and children, expressed 
fears of being bitten. But Edward had been 
assured that they were harmless in that re- 
spect, although highly injurious to the 
plants which they feed upon; and was not 
afraid of them himself, nor would he allow 
his companions to entertain such ill-grounded 
apprehensions. 


As he had been told, that scientific men 
were constantly endeavoring to discover how 
these hurtful little creatures might be pre- 
vented from doing injury, he sometimes ob- 
served their movements and tried to invent 
some way to destroy them. But he felt that 
he was too ignorant of their nature and ha- 
bits, to lay any plan for that purpose, and 
thought he would make more enquiries, ob- 
serve and read. His father told him that 
much was still unknown on the subject.— 
Even the greatest naturalists have not had 
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time and opportunity to learn half that is 
important ; and it seems a good kind of work 
for children, who have leisure, and often are 
among trees, bushes and flowers, when men 
are Called to other places by business. 


One of the most curious operations to be 
observed, was that performed by the insect, 
figured in number 19th of this magazine, page 
300, in forming the covering for its chrysalis. 
After the conversation with his father, which 
is mentioned there, he had many opportuni- 
ties to see them, swinging by a fine string 
from the button-ball or sycamore trees, on 
which they usually fed in his neighborhood, 
or, when the thread had broken, creeping 
up the trunk. How they formed the little 
tunnel-shaped bag, which they carried about 
them, he never could discover. It appeared 
to be all made of pieces of dry leaves, drop- 
ped by the worms while feeding ; and some- 
times too large pieces, like wings, were 
stuck to the sides, which made it difficult 
for the creature to creep. The inner part, 
however, was made of something like strong 
paper, which his father could not tear with- 
out trying very hard several times. Proba- 
bly the worms came down from the trees in 
the night, and weaved this strong coat, and 
somehow or other, stuck the bits of leaves 
to it before morning. Neither Edward nor 
his father, (who usually rose before him, 
and was more observant,) ever could find 
a worm at this work, or with his covering 
partly made, 


The worms are black, with six small ta- 
pering legs or feet in front, bending in a 
curve, which they use in climbing, and also 
in slowly drawing themselves up to the tree 
by the web on which they let themselves 
down. Like the measuring worms, they 
pull themselves up by putting their two four 
feet over the string as they hold it in their 
mouths, then throw the head back, by which 
they raise themselves about the twentieth 
part of an inch; then the second pair of legs 
take the slack thread, and make it up into*a 
ball with the rest, and so they work till they 
reach a twig, and stick fast to it. It is dif- 
ficult to draw them out of their covering, 
and yet they appear not to be attached to it. 
Edward observed that, when touched, a 
worm would draw in his head and close the 
opening like a bag; yet he could not disco- 
ver how he did it. There was no string to 
be seen touching the rim. Altogether, he 
thought these the most remarkable of the 
caterpillars ; and he took several home, and 
hung them by their silken threads upon a 
rose-bush in his garden, intending to watch 
them. 
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But his father had one curious thing more 
to tell him about them. Passing one day 
under the trees where Edward had first seen 
them, he broke off a twig which had eight 
or ten old bags hanging to it, and brought 
them home. ‘See,’ said he, “ [ was mis- 
taken about these creatures—there’s no dan- 
ger from them; they are a | dead ; I find in 
each of them a chrysalis, but it has a hole 
in it, made by the worm of an Ichneumon. 
Ichneumons are winged insects which make 
holes in different substances, and put their 
eggs in them. Some bore into animals, or 
into a chrysalis ; and when the egg hatches 
a worm, iteatsit. ‘Then the worm becomes 
a fly and off it goes. Ichneumons kill mil- 
lions of noxious insects every year. I have 
seen a queen tomato-worm with twenty of 
their beautiful little cocoons upon it, which 
the Ichneumon worm makes after he has 
got his his full size, which is only one for- 
tieth part of an inch! What do you thmk ? 
[ once counted 120 cocoons on one of those 
large green caterpillars, and yet it was not 


dead.” 





The Petroleum Springs in Kentucky. 

These springs are numerous in Hancock 
and Breckenridge counties, and they are 
probably connected with the coal deposits 
of this region, and the hills from which 
they issue, have strata of coal shale visible 
in them. ‘The waters of these springs are 
similar in quality to those of the White 
Sulphur Springs in Virginia; and as the 
water percolates from the rock smal! glo- 
bules of tar, or petroleum, issue with it. 
The petroleum rises to the surface, and as 
the waters overflow the borders of the 
spring, the tar lodges on the banks and 
forms beds and sometimes cones of indura- 
ted asphaltum. The tar, which resembles 
the common ccal tar that is procured from 
gas works in appearance and odor, flows 
far more copiously on one day than on ano. 
ther, as if its supply was irregular. 

The springs issue from the crevices of a 
soft sand rock of recent formation, and are 
usually found at the base of a perpendicu- 
lar precipice, which appears to have been 
broken off from the regular, corresponding 
strata, where it was formed beneath the 
waters, and thrown up like a lofty perpen- 
dicular wall. They are therefore found 
in wild romantic locations. There is one 
of great celebrity about three miles in the 
rear of Cloverport, in the adjoining county 
of Beckenridge, which is situated in a deep 
dell of an area of about twenty acres, 
walled in by rocky parapets rising to the 
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height of 50 or 100 feet, so nearly perpen- 
dicular that the majestic poplar, whose 
roots spring from the base of the wall, has 
its top grasped by the hand of a man stan- 
ding on the summit. In this wild glen are 
a spacious hotel and cottages, and all the 
accessories of a fashionable watering place. 
This spot is the resort of numerous visi- 


tors from the South during the warm 
months. 


I -have often enjoyed the surprise and 
admiration with which the scenery around 
these springs strikes a stranger on first be- 
holding it. After taking him several miles 
through a dense, unbroken forest, threaded 
here and there only by bridle paths, the 
traveller is brought suddenly to the edge of 
the precipice, overhanging the springs ; and 
the spacious hotel surrounded by cottages, 
embosomed in beautiful lawns and gardens, 
intersected by shaded walks, and filled 
with troops of nymphs and fairy forms in 
the gayest attire of a southern clime, burst 
like a scene of enchantment on his aston- 
ished vision. It is an Elysian valley, 
placed in the midst of one of nature’s ru- 
dest, wildest haunts. The water, filled 
with floating particles of tar, is swallowed 
by invalids in quantities that would gorge 
acamel. Itisa most active diuretic, while 
it acts as a tonic to the stomach. It is 
thought to be an excellent restorative in 
chronic, nervous and febrile diseases. The 
physicians of this region deem the waters 
a panacea for almost all the pains to which 
flesh is heir. 


The spring mentioned flows out at the 
base of an escarpment of rock, in a deep 
dell which opens to the Ohio River, and 
within fifty yards of the banks, where 
steamboats could land passengers at the 
foot of a stairway leading up to the piazza 
ofa hotel. From the elevated ground back 
of the spring, a most magnificent view of 
the river, for 15 or 20 miles up and down 
its course, is obtained, with a prospect of 
the broad, cultivated bottoms, and wooded 
hills, which alternately, on one side and on 
the other, form its shores. 





Niagara Farts, July 29.—Yesterday, 
two bodies were discovered in the whirpool 
(three miles below the Falls) in the em. 
brace of its everlasting whirls. How long 
they have been there, or how long they 
may remain, is impossible to tell. Who 
they are, or where they lost their lives is 
not known. 
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And ean the veil of slumber close 


a small hole into which brine is poured to fill 
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) - at sea and in warm climates. A simple pro- $ 

™ ® YR GATE ¢ : 
POBUW Ko cess is now practised, whic h is said to be ef- Q 
om é a : fectual for this purpose; which is, to have ¢ 
“Phere was silence in Heaven.’ 2 good butter well churned, and worked and 4 
Can angel spirits need repose, ¢ packed hard and tight in kegs of seasoned 2 
In the full sunlight of the sky 2 5 White oak; the head is then put in, leaving § 


A cherub’s bright and blazing eye ? 


Have seraphims a weary brow 
A fainting heart, and aching breast ? 
No, far too high their pulses flow, 
To languish with inglorious rest. 


How could they sleep amid the bliss, 
The banquet of delight above @ 

Or bear for one short hour to miss 
The vision of the Lord they love ¢ 


Oh! not the deathlike calm of sleep 
Could hush the everlasting song ; 


No fairy dream, or slumber deep, 
‘ntranced the rapt and holy throng. 


Yet not the lightest tone was heard 
From angel voice or angel hand, 

And not one plumed pinion stirred 
Among the bowed and blissful band. 


For there was silence in the sky, 
A joy no angel tongues could tell, 
As from its mystic point on high 
The peace of God in stillness fell. 


Oh! what is silence here below ? 
The quiet of concealed despair, 

The pause of pain, the dream of woe: 
lt is the rest of rapture there. 


And, to the way-worn pilgrim here, 
More kindred seems that perfect peace 
Than the full chants of joy to hear 
Roll on, and never, never cease. 


From earthly agonies set free, 
Tired with the path too slowly trod’ 
May such a silence welcome me 
Into the palace of my God! 
[Home Missionary. 





Receipt for making Butter. 

A full account is given in the papers of a 
process, hitherto a secret, by which butter 
may be kept for years, fresh and sweet, in 
any climate, which we subjoin: 


It has been discovered that most kinds of 


wood contain considerable quantities of pyro- 
ligneous acid, which decomposes salt in but- 
ter kept in such tubs. The linden, or bass 
wood, is the only one which, it appears by 
careful experiment, is free from it ; others, it 
is stated, may be freed from it, and thus ren- 
dered suitable, by boiling three or four hours, 
well pressed under water. Much importance 
has always been attached to the preparing of 
butter, so that it will keep on board of ships 
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the vacant space ; and of so much importance 
is it deemed, to prevent any bad taste, that 
the plugs for the hole must not be made of 
cedar or pine, but of cyp*ess or bass wood, as 
otherwise it would be injured. Afier which, 
these kegs are placed m a hogshead well 
filled with brine of full solution, that will 
bear an egg, Which is then headed up tight 
and close. The importance of this subject 
may be estimated from the fact that, as it 

appears, the standing contracts for butter, in 
our navy, that will keep at sea, are at twenty- 
six cents per pound, and for cheese twenty 
cenis per pound. It is now put up of good 
dairies in Orange county, and keeps perfectly. 


Tur New Iron Stream Suip GREAT 
Brirain—aA large print of which is given 
on page 44}, arrived at New York on her 
first voyage, on the Lith of August, after a 
passage of 15 aeye. Her length is 322 
feet, de ‘pth 32 1-2 fe ‘et, tonnage 3.443 tons 
she stows 1200 tons of coal : the engines 
weigh 340 tons; the boilers 200 tons, and 
hold 200 tons of w ater, Sheis w orked with 
the screw propeller, instead of paddle 
wheels ; has six masts, fitted with iron rig- 
ging, and there is one sail, the square 
main sail, which requires all hands to furl 
it. Five of the masts are hinged, for low- 
ering whenever head winds set in. Am- 
ple — and accommodation are provided 
for 252 passengers, besides for the officers 
ids crew. 
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